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of  friends 


THE  CALL  TO  PRAYER 

By  Margaret  Lenk 

This  article  first  appeared  in  the  New  Zealand 
Newsletter.  Its  author  is  a resident  of  Blenheim,  New 
Zealand. 

A few  months  ago  Meetings  for  Sufferings, 
after  considering  the  implications  of  the  explod- 
ing of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  issued  a call  to 
Friends  everywhere  to  pray.  Superficially  this 
might  appear  to  be  having  recourse  to  prayer  as 
a last  resort.  Certainly  the  cry  of  desperation 
is  always  answered— sometimes  spectacularly; 
but  that  is  not  the  prayer  Jesus  wants  of  His 
disciples.  However  fierce  the  storm  they  can 
not  escape  the  rebuke:  “Why  are  ye  fearful.  O 
ye  of  little  faith?”  And  if  we  are  not  to  pray  from 
fear,  neither  are  we  to  pray  that  God  will  inter- 
vene to  save  the  world  according  to  our  own 
pet  plan.  If  our  ideals  are  in  line  with  God’s 
will  they  will  be  fulfilled— though  not  perhaps 
in  our  time.  It  is  not  for  us  to  insist  upon  times 
and  seasons.  God  is  the  Creator  and  can  be 
trusted  to  know  what  is  His  ultimate  purpose 
for  His  creation. 

We  can  not  believe  it  is  God’s  will  that  man- 
kind should  destroy  the  world  by  atomic  war- 
fare or  worse,  but  first  He  has  given  us  free- 
dom, which  so  far  we  have  mainly  misused, 
and  second.  He  requires  of  us  perfection.  At 
this  point  we  might  well  give  up  in  despair,  did 
we  not  know  that  “with  God  all  things  are  pos- 
sible.” Jesus  has  already  made  the  perfect  of- 
fering. Our  part  is  to  surrender  to  Christ  that 
He,  through  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  work- 
ing in  us,  may  ultimately  present  us  faultless 
before  the  Father.  The  Kingdom  is  already  giv- 
en, only  we  have  not  been  ready  to  receive  it. 
Individually  many  of  us  do  not  even  begin  the 
long  trek  back  to  Our  Father’s  house  until  dis- 
aster of  one  sort  or  another  has  shown  us  the 
utter  futility  of  our  own  self-will.  It  may  be 
that  collectively  the  same  lesson  has  to  be 
learnt. 

In  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son,  there  is  a 
significant  phrase:  “And  when  he  came  to  him- 
self. . ” I do  not  think  it  was  only  hunger  and 
misery  which  caused  him  to  return.  He  could 
have  been  too  proud;  he  could  have  ended  his 
life  in  despair,  but  “he  came  to  himself.”  Is 
it  not  conceivable  that  the  Father  and  perhaps 
others  of  his  household  were  praying  for  him, 
and  that  their  thoughts  and  prayers  enabled 
him  to  start  on  the  homeward  journey?  And 
is  that  not  perhaps  what  we  are  called  upon  to 
do,  though  here  the  analogy  breaks  down  be- 
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cause  in  a sense  we  are  still  on  the  way.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  can  pray  as  we  go  for  other  trav- 
elers and  also  for  the  world,  of  which  we  are 
a part,  and  which  in  so  many  ways  has  not  yet 
come  to  itself. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  God  needs  to  pray 
through  us.  If  prayer  is  in  some  sense  com- 
munication, it  can  not  be  a one-way  traffic 
only.  God’s  grace  is  mediated  to  us  through  the 
prayers  of  others.  God  requires  of  us  that  we 
make  the  contact  with  Him  and  offer  ourselves 
as  channels  through  which  His  love  and  heal- 
ing power  can  pour  into  our  world.  It  has  been 
said  that  effective  prayer  is  always  costly.  Ger- 
tainly  it  requires  the  concentration  of  heart  and 
mind  and  will;  it  is  also  costly  because  prayer 
is  most  powerful  when  it  springs  from  a dedi- 
cated life.  So,  in  effect,  the  call  to  the  Society 
of  Friends— and  that  means  each  one  of  us  in- 
dividually—is  not  only  a call  to  prayer,  but  also 
to  the  full  committal  of  our  lives.  Neither  is 
possible  unaided.  “Lord,  teach  us  to  pray  and 
so  help  us  to  live  that  Thou  canst  use  our 
prayers.” 


EPISTLES  TO  THE  YEARLY  MEETING 

From  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Ireland 
. . Jesus  calls  on  us  “to  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself”  and  he  said 
to  his  disciples,  “Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do 
whatsoever  I command  you.” 

As  long  as  men  show  fear  and  hatred  of 
one  another,  Ghrist’s  teaching  remains  unlearnt. 
Peace  on  earth  does  not  exist;  is  must  be  cre- 
ated by  the  devotion  of  Ghristians  with  the 
peace  of  God  in  their  hearts.  God’s  will  is  peace 
but  we  must  work  for  him. 

We  are  told  in  the  Book  of  Revelation: 
“Behold,  I set  before  thee  an  open  door.”  There 
are  meeting  places  at  home,  where  in  Ghristian 
fellowship  we  can  work  together  to  end  fear 
and  distrust  in  our  land.  0\  erseas,  in  the  work 
of  love  and  reconciliation,  doors  are  opening  in 
dangerous  places  but  it  will  reciuire  men  and 
women  of  faith,  courage  and  humility  to  enter 
in. 

From  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  Guilford 
We  have  been  led  to  see  that  we  must 
choose  the  truth,  stand  for  the  right,  and 
believe  in  the  spiritual  capacity  in  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  And,  while  we  reaffirm  onr 
basic  testimonies  and  recognize  the  urgeney 
of  our  testimony  against  war,  an  immediate 
problem  of  onr  belo\ed  Southland  has  this  Near 
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particularly  challenged  us  to  apply  our  faith 
in  the  brotherhood  of  all  men.  We  feel,  with 
increasing  concern,  that  the  time  is  upon  us  to 
become  loving  and  courageous  instruments  of 
reconciliation  as  we  move  into  a period  of 
transition.  We  know  that  many  hearts  and 
minds  are  turned  our  way  in  love  and  prayerful 
hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  discover  and  fol- 
low God’s  will  in  solving  the  problems  of  racial 
segregation. 

We  have  urged  our  Monthly  Meetings  to 
seek  divine  light  and  guidance  on  this  important 
issue  and  to  follow  eourageously,  as  far  as  they 
are  led  in  unity,  in  offering  their  real  support 
to  local  school  boards  as  they  move  to  eliminate 
the  segregated  school  system. 

Our  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to 
solve  difficult  problems  is  being  tested,  yet  in 
our  Yearly  Meeting  sessions  we  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  rising  tide  of  eoncern  and 
conviction  felt  among  us  to  move  forward  in 
confidenee  and  faith. 

From  Japan  Yearly  Meeting 

The  1934  meeting  of  Japan  Yearly  Meeting 
was  held  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  Eleventh 
Month  with  a mixed  feeling,  the  joy  of  having 
Douglas  V.  Steere  as  the  speaker  for  the  Nitobe 
Lecture  and  the  sadness  of  our  sense  of  loss 
of  two  dear  Friends,  Howard  H.  Brinton,  who 
returned  to  his  home  country  after  nearly  two 
years  of  service  here,  and  Takeo  Iwahashi,  who 
suddenly  died  a few  weeks  ago. 

We  have  realized  throughout  all  our  ses- 
sions that  our  nation  is  now  seriously  facing 
political  and  economic  crisis  and  is  longing  for 
a new  and  better  change.  The  calls  to  it  are 
urgent.  We  all  pray  that  each  one  of  us  may  be 
God’s  real  tool  to  meet  these  urgent  calls.  Our 
tasks  ahead  will  be  many,  varied  and  difficult. 
However,  we  have  been  made  keenly  aware 
that  the  springs  of  action  lie  in  the  heart  of 
man  and  living  knowledge  and  love  of  God 
will  direct  us  in  the  surest  way  for  solving  our 
difficult  problems. 

From  the  79th  Danish  Yearly  Meeting 

The  subject  of  prayer  has  occupied  us  much 
in  our  sessions.  We  have  been  reminded  that 
“prayer  is  the  soul’s  sincere  desire,”  even  if  our 
words  and  thoughts  may  contradiet  it.  Through 
the  practice  of  prayer  we  obtain  purity  of  heart 
and  communion  with  God. 

The  great  importance  of  intercession  has 
also  been  brought  before  us.  If  we  pray  for 
others,  we  must  be  ready  to  do  for  them  what- 
soever God  may  ask  of  us. 

Jesus  said:  “Follow  Me  and  I will  make 
you  fishers  of  men,”  and  although  we  are  weak 
and  limited  in  our  spiritual  development,  we 
still  long  to  be  filled  with  that  love  which  is  the 
one  thing  needful,  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  help 
other  people. 

Throughout  th^’s  Yearly  Meeting,  we  have 


felt  with  thankfulness  more  elosely  united,  so 
that  with  greater  confidence  and  joy  we  enter 
upon  the  activities  of  the  coming  year. 

PRISON  VISITING 

Eight  years  ago  a small  project  was  started 
by  a committee  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Gommittee,  Southern  Galifornia  office,  at  the 
suggestion  of  officials  at  the  Galifornia  Institu- 
tion for  Men  at  Ghino.  It  was  visitation  of  pris- 
on inmates  by  a few  seleeted  persons  to  offer 
friendship  and  understanding.  About  three  hun- 
dred men  at  Ghino  (one-fifth  of  the  prison  pop- 
ulation) receive  no  mail  or  visitors,  according 
to  Kenyon  J.  Scudder,  then  superintendent  of 
Ghino,  and  one  of  the  country’s  most  progres- 
sive penologists.  “The  loneliness  and  despair  of 
many  of  these  men,”  he  explained,  “can  tear 
down  our  best  work.” 

Prison  work  has,  of  course,  been  a historical 
concern  of  Friends.  It  has  received  impetus  the 
last  twenty-five  years  beeause  of  the  numbers 
of  British  and  American  conscientious  objectors 
incarcerated.  Prison  visiting  and  material  help 
to  prisoners  has  long  been  a special  concern  of 
French  Friends.  “We  the  Offenders,”  by  Arle 
Brooks,  a conscientious  objector  twice  impris- 
oned for  his  beliefs,  has  also  helped  and  stimu- 
lated Friends.  In  1952,  the  Bulletin  published 
an  article  on  meetings  for  worship  held  in  the 
Tucson  Federal  Prison  by  members  of  Tueson 
Meeting.  Ferner  Nuhn  (420  West  8th,  Glare- 
mont,  Galif. ) who  wrote  that  artiele,  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  colleeting  and  sending  to  the  Bul- 
letin the  material  contained  in  this  survey  of  the 
more  recent  work  at  Ghino. 

Several  Friends  are  members  of  the  Prison 
Gommittee  of  the  A.F.S.G.  (Box  966-M,  Pasa- 
dena 20):  Gerald  Haynes  (207  So.  5th  St., 
Alhambra,  Galif.)  is  the  chairman,  Franklin 
Zahn  (836  S.  Hamilton  Blvd.,  Pomona)  is  sec- 
retary. Other  members  are  Lewise  Langston, 
Margaret  Grey  and  Elinor  Ashkenazy.  Elin- 
or Ashkenazy  recently  prepared  for  the  Pomona 
Progress-Bulletin  a report  on  this  work. 

“The  distinctive  feature  of  this  program,” 
says  Elinor  Ashkenazy,  “is  that  each  visitor  (of- 
ten a man-and-wife  team)  visits  one  man  only, 
for  as  long  as  he  is  in  prison  and  wants  to  be 
visited.  The  number  of  men  visited  under  this 
plan  is  limited;  one  visitor  may  devote  two  or 
more  years  to  one  man.  But  only  over  a period 
of  time  can  friendship  and  mutual  understand- 
ing develop. 

“There  is  no  purpose  in  the  visiting  pro- 
gram other  than  to  offer  friendship.  No  effort 
is  made  to  reform  or  proselytize.  Many  Friends 
do  see  this  as  a kind  of  peace-making  oppor- 
tunity, however.  Men  in  confliet  with  society, 
caught  up  in  tense  situations,  rarely  have  the 
inner  resources  to  be  at  peaee  with  themselves 
or  their  fellow  men.  The  experience  of  being 
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visited  by  some  one  who  has  no  ulterior  mo- 
tives, who  honestly  seems  to  care  about  the  in- 
mate, often  lets  a man  relax,  gives  him  a new 
perspective  on  his  value  as  an  individual  and 
his  relationship  to  the  community.  Friends  can 
point  to  many  instances  where  attitudes  seem 
to  have  changed.  They  also  know  failures. 

■‘One  young  man  was  eventually  able  to 
say,  quite  honestly,  to  his  visitors,  T asked  for 
some  one  to  visit  me,  thinking  I could  probably 
get  something  out  of  them.  But  now  I wonder 
what  I can  do  for  you.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  Fm  thinking  about  some  one  except  my- 
self.’ 

“The  basic  immaturity  that  makes  criminals 
betrays  itself  to  the  experienced  visitor  in  many 
ways;  by  transparent  lying  and  boasting,  and 
the  sense  of  inferiority  these  things  are  meant 
to  hide.  One  visitor  served  for  months  as  a lis- 
tening ear  to  a young  man  without  questioning 
or  contradicting  his  conflicting  stories,  or  winc- 
ing at  his  boasting.  Little  by  little,  his  pretenses 
fell  away,  leaving  a young  man  who  was  con- 
fessedly frightened  of  people  but  willing  to  be 
himself  and  to  develop  new  attitudes  under  the 
influence  of  some  one  genuinely  interested  in 
him.  Fie  was  persuaded  to  take  evening  high 
school  classes  and  get  a diploma,  accepted  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  get  along  with  fellow  in- 
mates. Now,  out  on  parole,  he  seems  to  face  a 
reasonably  happy  future. 

“Often  friendships  continue  after  a man 
leaves  prison.  Then  visitors  can  function  in 
special  ways  to  help  men  readjust  to  society. 
One  man,  paroled  to  San  Francisco,  wrote  his 
former  visitor  and  asked  if  his  fiancee  might 
visit  her.  T want  you  to  meet  her,’  he  wrote, 
‘and  let  me  know  what  you  think  about  our  get- 
ting married.  After  all,  you’re  the  only  family 
I’ve  got.’ 

■‘Along  with  the  success  stories  are  records 
of  failure.  A number  of  men  who  had  been  vis- 
ited have  turned  to  crime  again  when  paroled. 
One  couple  took  a young  man  into  their  home, 
got  him  a job,  made  him  a member  of  the  fam- 
ily, were  wise  in  attitude  and  counsel.  This 
kind  of  friendly  help  would  have  provided  the 
security  and  encouragement  for  many  men  to 
‘go  straight.’  Despite  all  this,  the  young  man 
couldn’t  keep  from  stealing,  landed  in  prison 
again. 

“In  another  case,  when  a man  on  parole  was 
arrested  for  robbery,  the  couple  who  visited  him 
for  two  years  in  prison  came  to  his  rescue,  con- 
sulted with  his  parole  officer  and  doctors  at  the 
state  mental  therapy  clinic,  were  able  to  per- 
suade the  court  he  deserved  another  chance. 
Many,  many  hours  went  into  this  effort.  With- 
out this  continued  interest,  the  young  man 
would  assuredly  have  been  returned  to  prison.” 

At  present  there  are  about  thirty  visitors 
working  with  men  at  Chino,  and  of  course  this 


does  not  begin  to  meet  the  need.  Not  every 
one,  however,  makes  a good  visitor,  the  com- 
mittee is  quick  to  point  out.  “Maturity  and 
emotional  balance  are  essential.  The  visitor 
must  be  careful  not  to  carry  his  own  problems 
and  frustrations  into  prison.  . . He  must  be  able 
to  offer  friendship  without  any  ‘holier-than-thou’ 
attitude.  Young  unmarried  women  are  not  en- 
couraged as  visitors.  Many  older  women  make 
excellent  visitors,  often  satisfying  a deep-seated 
mother-hunger  in  young  men  whose  home  re- 
lationships have  not  been  happy.” 

“We  the  Offenders,”  a booklet  by  Arle 
Brooks,  has  been  helpful  to  the  committee  and 
to  visitors.  The  booklet’s  purpose  is  “to  help 
people  realize  that  we  are  all  involved  in  the 
crimes  committed  and  to  discover  ways  of  help- 
ing those  who  are  in  need.  . . We  should  real- 
ize that  we  are  all  offenders.” 

Among  the  general  suggestions  for  prison 
visiting  offered  by  Arle  Brooks  are  the  follow- 
ing: “1.  Emotional  stability  is  required  and 

morbid  curiosity  is  to  be  avoided.  -Visits  should 
not  be  made  only  for  personal  satisfaction  or  to 
convert  prisoners  to  a religious  creed.  The  vis- 
itor must  be  genuinely  interested,  but  at  the 
same  time  remain  objective. 

“2.  To  make  the  visit  of  mutual  value,  the 
visitor  needs  a certain  amount  of  preparation. 
He  should  not  carry  with  him  his  own  prob- 
lems, worries,  uncertainties.  . . He  should  car- 
ry with  him  a certain  degree  of  peace  and  cer- 
tainty. 

“3.  The  visitor  should  be  careful  about 
giving  advice  and  analyze  the  situation  care- 
fully before  he  offers  friendly  suggestions.  He 
should  not  discuss  the  prisoner’s  history  unless 
the  prisoner  seems  particularly  anxious  to  talk 
things  over. 

“4.  The  visitor  should  be  a good  listener, 
but  should  never  take  sides  with  either  the  pris- 
oner or  the  officials.  . . We  must  always  re- 
member we  are  just  as  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  one  as  the  other. 

“5.  No  promises  should  be  made  unless  the 
visitor  is  sure  he  will  be  able  to  fulfill  them.  . . 
One  valuable  service  he  may  be  called  on  to 
render  is  to  help  the  inmate  face  the  fact  he 
may  have  to  remain  in  prison  for  some  time.  He 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  the  most  of  his 
time,  and  above  all  to  know  that  he  does  ha\  e 
a friend  who  is  willing  to  help  in  every  possi- 
ble way  while  he  is  in  prison  and  after  his  re- 
lease. 

“6.  Whatever  effort  a \ isitor  makes  for  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  and  his  family  should 
be  cleared  with  the  agencies  working  on  his 
case. 

“7.  The  friendship  should  not  end  with  the 
inmate’s  release.  The  ])eriod  just  alter  ix'lease 
is  the  most  diffieult  and  crucial  time.  The  ^■is- 
itor  may  help  find  employment  for  the  prisoner. 
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but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  do  for  a 
man  what  he  should  and  could  do  for  himself. 
The  important  thing  to  remember  is  to  be  a 
friend  to  the  person  and  encourage  his  self- 
reliance.  . . ” 

Some  of  the  reports  of  the  visitors  them- 
selves are  revealing  of  the  difficulties  and  re- 
wards in  this  work.  Elinor  Ashkenazy  notes: 
“The  lay  visitor  who  starts  out  with  a desire 
simply  to  be  a friend,  usually  progresses  to  a 
sharp  awareness  of  many  social  problems  to 
which  society  is  more  or  less  indifferent.  He 
learns  a better  understanding  of  human  short- 
comings, including  his  own,  and  a degree  of 
wisdom  in  facing  deep  and  difficult  problems 
of  human  behavior.” 

That  tolerance  is  required  is  indicated  in 
this  excerpt  from  a report  of  a visitor; 

“ 1 do  look  forward  to  seeing  you  again  this 
weekend.  Your  visits  thus  far  have  been  a great 
help  to  me,  and  Tve  prayed  to  God  to  repay  you 
in  his  blessed  ways.  I have  no  way  of  express- 
ing my  gratitude,  but  you  can  be  sure  that  I 
look  forward  to  your  letter  telling  me  you’ll  be 
down  on  the  week  end  . . Do  pray  for  me.’ 
Such  letters  as  this  show  how  religious  Charles 
was.  He  had  already  found  in  prison,  before 
his  visitor  made  her  first  call,  the  importance  of 
prayer,  but  his  parents  lived  too  far  away  ever 
to  see  him,  and  he  felt  the  need  of  an  outside 
visitor.  Even  though  the  fundamentalist  faith 
he  embraced  was  very  different  from  the  sec- 
tarian beliefs  of  his  visitor,  the  act  of  love  broke 
through  creed,  and  friendship  grew,  and  con- 
tinues to  remain  through  the  years  of  parole. 

“It  was  a thrill  to  attend  a Youth  for  Christ 
rally  one  night  and  see  the  enthusiastic  parolee 
give  his  Christian  message  and  lead  a gospel 
song.  He  was  introduced  as  an  ex-convict  who 
had  found  Christ.” 

A second  visitor’s  report,  which  the  com- 
mittee has  kindly  shared  with  us,  is  more  re- 
vealing of  the  problems: 

“My  first  visitee  was  not  a success.  It  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say  that  as  a visitor  I was 
a failure.  I spent  many  hours  with  V.  L.,  friend- 
ly hours,  encouraging,  building  morale,  trying 
my  best  to  instill  in  his  heart  a sense  of  respons- 
ibility to  society  and  a love  of  God  and  his  fel- 
low man.  At  times  his  response  seemed  genuine. 

“When  V.  L.  was  paroled  I gave  him  a trav- 
eling bag  as  a sort  of  graduation  present.  I had 
for  some  time  just  about  kept  him  supplied  with 
cigarettes. 

“After  his  parole  he  did  not  keep  his  prom- 
ise to  visit  me.  He  wrote  once  asking  for  money 
because  he  had  been  sick  and  unable  to  work. 
I drove  into  the  city  and  went  to  his  rooming 
house.  He  was  not  at  home  and  his  landlady 
informed  me  that  he  was  working  and  had  not 
been  sick  so  far  as  she  knew.  Naturally  I did 
not  send  him  any  money  but  I wrote  him  that  I 


had  stopped  in  to  see  him  and  since  he  was 
able  to  work  again  no  doubt  everything  would 
be  O.K. 

“A  few  weeks  later  he  got  a job  at  a town 
only  twenty  miles  from  my  home  and  renewed 
his  promise  to  visit.  I did  not  hear  from  him 
again.  I did  not  inquire  of  his  parole  officer 
and  so  have  no  idea  what  happened  to  V.  L. 

“My  mistakes:  I think  I should  have  been 
closer  to  V.  L.  after  his  parole,  at  least  I should 
have  talked  to  the  parole  officer  and  attempted 
to  coordinate  my  job  with  his.  Perhaps  there 
was  some  genuine  response  to  my  friendliness, 
but  it  was  evidently  too  weak  to  endure.  Per- 
haps if  I had  depended  less  on  verbal  inspira- 
tion and  a little  more  on  practical  contact,  the 
answer  would  have  been  different.  . . . 

“I  visited  with  J.  D.,  my  second  visitee,  for 
many  months  before  he  was  paroled.  On  the 
day  he  was  released  I met  him  at  the  prison 
and  took  him  into  the  city  to  see  his  parole  offi- 
cer, to  the  police  station  to  register,  and  to  the 
employment  office.  I had  tried  before  to  get  a 
job  lined  up,  but  without  success. 

“Eor  some  reason  the  job  pre-arranged  by 
the  parole  officer  did  not  materialize.  We  spent 
anxious  weeks  while  J.  D.’s  confidence  and 
money  melted  away;  worst  of  all,  his  good  at- 
titude toward  society  began  to  sour.  Einally  I 
took  our  problem  to  Mr.  Zahn  at  Pomona.  He 
gave  me  leads  and  out  of  this  came  a renewed 
contact  with  Mr.  Harold  Leader  in  Los  Angeles, 
who  took  over  in  competent  fashion.  It  gave 
me  a great  feeling  to  find  that  A.E.S.C.  was 
really  a working  team. 

“J.  D.  took  new  heart  from  our  efforts  and 
redoubled  his  own.  He  got  a job  that  lasted 
about  a week.  He  got  another  job  that  lasted 
four  months,  it  was  a temporary  position  and 
he  has  stayed  longer  than  the  original  estimate. 
He  has  proved  to  himself  and  others  that  the 
years  in  prison  have  not  reduced  his  ability.  I 
talked  with  J.  D.  a few  days  ago  and  he  has  a 
very  good  permanent  job  lined  up. 

“I  guess  that  makes  this  a success  story.  But 
my  friend  is  so  wrapped  up  in  his  work.  I want 
him  to  become  aware  of  the  others  about  him. 
Perhaps  I do  not  fully  understand,  but  I fear 
that  this  terrific  concern  about  work  is  a form 
of  self-centeredness  that  could  become  danger- 
ous. On  the  other  hand,  would  I not  be  anxious 
above  all  to  re-establish  my  integrity  if  I were 
in  J.  D.’s  shoes?  Would  I be  able  to  see  any 
other  goal? 

“This  work  is  a great  challenge.  As  I take 
my  third  visitee  assignment  I find  my  thinking 
more  objective.  I will  try  to  avoid  past  mis- 
takes and  I will  rely  more  on  A.E.S.C.  team- 
work and  the  prison  and  parole  personnel.  I 
still  believe  that  a complete  religious  conversion 
is  the  best  answer,  but  maybe  it  is  easier  to 
bring  about  by  example  than  by  much  talking.” 
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NEWS  FROM  HERE  AND  THERE 

The  12th  annual  Rinral  Life  Conference  was  held 
May  28  to  30  at  the  Tuolomme  Co-op  Farm,  Modesto, 
Calif.,  with  attenders  ( 103  adults,  and  81  cliildren! ) 
from  Grass  Valley  to  Escondido.  It  was  marked  by  live- 
ly exchanges  of  opinions  and  information,  splendid  fel- 
lowship and  spontaneous  fun.  The  teen-agers  decided 
to  have  a conference  of  their  own  again  soon  for  fur- 
ther exchange  of  views,  plans  and  ideals.  A full  report 
is  published  by  the  Farms,  in  their  paper.  Independ- 
ence, edited  by  Dotty  Stevens,  and  published  at  Rt. 
8,  Box  1059,  Modesto. 

# * 

John  Way  (6210  N.  Temple  City  Blvd.,  Temple 
City,  Calif. ) and  thirteen  students  from  Pacific  Ack- 
worth  Friends  School,  took  an  extensive  trip  to  study 
water  and  power  developments.  They  covered  1500 
miles  and  the  students  planned  the  trip  and  wrote  ex- 
tensive reports  on  their  findings.  They  completed  their 
journey  in  time  to  attend  the  Rural  Life  Conference  in 
Modesto,  May  28. 

* « # 

Tacoma  Friends  Meeting  (Preparative  Meeting  un- 
der care  of  University  Meeting,  Seattle)  has  appointed 
the  following  officers  for  next  year:  clerk,  H.  C.  Bald- 
win, 47  Orchard  Rd.,  Tacoma  3;  recording  clerk,  Eliz- 
abeth Elkinton,  Rt.  3,  Box  915,  Puyallup,  Washington. 

* « * 

Ralph  and  Polly  Victor  left  in  June  for  India, 
where  they  will  work  with  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee  unit  in  Orissa.  They  are  members  of 
Seattle  Meeting. 

# * * 

Ellis  and  Margaret  Jump  will  be  returning  to 
Portland,  Oregon,  about  September  1,  after  two  years 
in  Germany,  where  Ellis  was  in  charge  of  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  refugee  work.  They  regret 
that  they  cannot  make  it  in  time  for  Yearly  Meeting 
and  send  loving  greetings  to  all. 

* * * 

An  invitation  has  been  received  for  Friends  to  visit 
a new  community  founded  by  the  Society  of  Brothers 
in  Rifton,  New  York.  Bruce  Sumner  writes  from  Prima- 
vera,  Paraguay,  “We  began  a year  ago  and  since  then 
more  than  a hnudred  people  are  in  residence;  there 
seems  to  be  a still  greater  hunger  for  community  life 
since  many  are  planning  to  come  to  us  for  the  summer.” 

# * # 

Palo  Alto  Meeting  has  appointed  as  their  new 
clerk,  David  Colburn  of  1045  Fulton,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
The  assistant  clerk  is  Patricia  Stewart  ( 474  Churchill, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. ) . 

<t  « <t 

The  new  clerk  of  Willamette  Valley  Meeting  is 
Russell  Thornburg,  540  North  5th  St.,  Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

* * * 

Winifred  Rawlins  writes  that  she  will  be  spend- 
ing the  summer  in  Europe,  mostly  visiting  relatives  and 
friends  in  London,  Cologne,  Vienna,  Northern  Italy, 

Geneva  and  Paris.  “Just  a pleasure  trip,”  she  says,  “and 
nothing  specially  Quakerly  except  that  I hope  to  make 
contact  with  Friends  at  the  Vienna,  Geneva  and  Paris 
Centres.” 

* ft  itt 

American  Young  Friends  will  hold  their  conference 
August  27  to  September  3,  1955,  at  Quaker  Haven 

Camp,  Dewart  Lake,  Syracuse,  Indiana.  “Each  day 
there  will  be  a talk,  worship,  and  discussion  centering 
around  our  big  theme  ‘Christian  Love’  in  respect  to 
personal  outreach,  to  the  family,  to  the  community,  and 
to  the  world,”  states  the  official  announcement.  “Tlie 
hope  of  the  conference  is  that  tliose  wlio  attend  will 


experience  new  growth  in  this  love.”  Eor  further  infor- 
mation, rates,  work  scholarship  aid,  etc.,  write  to  Ruth 
Hyde,  1986  Summit  St.,  Columbus.  1,  Ohio. 

ft  ft  ft 

An  invitation  is  extended  by  Mexico  City  Meeting 
for  Friends  who  are  attending  Yearly  Meeting  “so  close 
to  the  border”  to  take  their  vacations  in  Mexico  City 
before  or  after  the  sessions.  Madelaine  Bonnefoi  is 
the  clerk;  her  address  is  Aparado  138,  Pachuca,  Hidal- 
go, Mexico. 

* * 

Recipients  of  Quaker  Leadership  Grants  this  year 
include  Gretchen  Tuthill,  Carlsbad,  Margarete 
Coe,  Seattle,  Albert  J.  Borch,  Piedmont,  and  Pauline 
Hughes,  Cardston,  Alberta. 

ft  ft  ft 

Born:  on  June  7,  to  George  and  Dorothy  Dann 
Bower,  1643  Agate  St.,  Eugene,  Oregon,  a son  named 
Ian  Lloyd  Bower. 

Born:  on  May  14,  to  Chester  and  Betty  Keeney, 
13870  Sayre  St.,  San  Fernando,  Calif.,  a daughter  named 
Katherine  Marie  Keeney. 

Born:  on  May  14,  to  Stephen  and  Mildred 

Thiermann,  1111  Greenwood,  Palo  Alto,  Galif.,  a son 
named  Garl  Ernest  Thiermann. 

ft  ft  ft 

Died:  on  May  31,  Elizabeth  G.  B.  Allen  of 

Philadelphia,  Penna.,  who  with  her  husband,  William 
G.  Allen,  was  active  in  the  College  Park  Association  of 
Friends  in  the  1920’s. 

Died:  on  April  4,  1955,  Caroline  Foulke  Urie 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  aged  81  years. 


MONTEREY  PENINSULA  FRIENDS 

Monterey  Peninsula  Friends  Meeting  was  accepted 
into  membership  of  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting 
when  the  latter  group  met  in  Stockton,  May  7.  Applica- 
tion for  membership  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Interim  Committee. 

The  Monterey  group  was  initially  convened  by 
Francis  and  Betty  Duveneck  (Palo  Alto  meeting) 
and  began  meeting  together  on  November  11,  1951, 
with  unprogrammed  worship  and  a study  period.  In 
February  of  the  following  year  Palo  Alto  Meeting 
agreed  to  take  the  group  under  its  care. 

Don  Elton  Smith  (30  McGinnis  Rd.,  Watsonville, 
Galif. ) has  been  clerk  since  the  beginning.  Grace 
Watson  of  Garmel  served  as  treasurer  for  a long  period 
and  since  her  recent  resignation  Clarence  Fawcett, 
a Pennsylvania  Friend  now  residing  here,  serves  in  that 
office. 

Place  of  meeting  is  the  deNeale  Morgan  Studio, 
Lincoln  street,  Carmel,  Calif.  Worship  begins  at  10:30 
and  discussion  period  at  11:15  each  Sunday. 

The  group  has  lent  financial  support  to  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  and  the  San  Francisco  office  of  AFSC. 
Attendance  at  meetings  is  usually  twenty  or  more. 
Attenders  who  have  membershiip  in  Monthly  Meetings 
affiliated  with  Pacific  Yearly  meeting  include  Calvin 
and  Grace  Gope  (Orange  Grove),  Mary  Ferguson 
and  Lester  Rountree  (Berkeley),  and  Don  and  Har- 
RiETTE  Smith  (Palo  Alto). 


THE  $4  QUESTION 

Questions  continue  to  lie  asked  about  the  Ycarb’ 
Meeting  budget  and  tlic  travel  pool,  so  Veun  James 
(604  Tcnny,son  Avc.,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.)  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  has  prepared  this  statement  on 
Yearly  Meeting  finances  this  year: 

For  several  years  we  had  a travel  pool  from  which 
we  paid  2c  a mile  for  one  ri'presenlative  from  each 
Monthly  Meeting  to  attend  the  annual  Yearly  Meeting. 
Each  Meeting  donated  to  this  fund.  This  was  done  in 
the  hope  that  it  wmild  eueouragi'  at  least  some 
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representation  from  each  Monthly  Meeting.  The  travel 
pool  amounted  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars  per 
year. 

Last  year  the  Finance  Committee  recommended 
that  a travel  item  be  placed  in  the  budget  instead  of  a 
separate  travel  pool.  This  item  was  listed  in  the  budget 
at  $1000  for  this  year  because  we  thought  the  cost  of 
travel  to  Prescott  would  be  higher  than  usual,  and 
because  we  had  added  2c  a mile  for  the  clerk,  secre- 
tary, and  treasurer  to  the  Interim  Committee  meeting 
in  April  and  to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  These  changes 
necessitated  an  increase  in  the  income.  So  each  Monthly 
Meeting  was  asked  to  contribute  $4  per  adult  member. 
This  $4  covers  all  the  Yearly  Meeting  budget.  All  this 
arrangement  was  discussed  and  adopted  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  last  August. 

VVe  hope  that  the  Meetings  which  have  not  sent 
in  their  share  will  send  it  to  Robert  Simkin  ( 1032  West 
36th  St.,  Los  Angeles  7,  Calif.),  the  treasurer  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  so  he  can  have  all  finances  in  good 
shape  before  Yearly  Meeting  in  August. 


NEW  BRITISH  BOOKS 

Four  books  of  special  interest  to  Friends,  wherever 
they  live,  were  published  by  the  Bannisdale  Press, 
London,  during  1954. 

From  London  to  Philadelphia,  by  Caroline  C.  Grave- 
son.  ($1.50) 

Caroline  Graveson  continues  her  story  about  seven- 
teenth century  Quaker  families  begun  in  The  Farthing 
Family,  and  gives  a graphic  account  of  the  conditions 
which  drove  some  of  them  to  start  life  again  in  the 
New  World.  Primarily  for  high  school  age,  it  is  also 
giving  enjoyment  to  older  and  younger  readers. 

Friends  Face  Reality,  by  Harold  Loukes.  ($2.25) 

A Reader  in  Education  in  Oxford  University,  and  a 
convinced  Friend,  Harold  Loukes  has  written  a thought- 
ful and  stimulating  book  setting  the  Quaker  movement 
and  the  problems  and  decisions  facing  Friends  today 
in  their  historical  as  well  as  contemporary  setting. 

For  Peace  and  Truth,  from  the  notebooks  of  Pierre 
Ceresole.  ($1.85) 

John  Harvey  and  Christina  Yates  have  translated 
extracts  from  the  private  notebooks  of  Pierre  Ceresole, 
and  given  an  account  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
founder  of  Service  Civil  International,  which  was  the 
forerunner  of  many  of  today’s  work  camps  for  young 
people.  Any  who  have  participated  in  or  supported 
these  experiments  will  be  inspired  by  reading  this  book. 

Tessa  Cadbury 

Any  of  the  above-mentioned  books  may  be  obtained 
through  the  Friends  Book  Store,  302  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia 6,  Penna.  Prices  are  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 

4 « « 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  Quaker  book  to  be  pub 
lished  this  year  by  the  Bannisdale  press  is  Elfrida  Vi- 
pont’s  A Plistory  of  Quakerism.  Of  it  Tessa  Cadbury 
writes;  “Written  for  young  people  as  well  as  adults,  by 
one  of  the  best-known  Quaker  writers,  this  one- volume 
history  of  the  Society  has  been  welcomed  as  an  import- 
ant addition  to  Quaker  home  and  Meeting  libraries.” 

While  this  book  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  great 
value  for  its  study  of  early  and  middle  periods  of  Quak- 
erism, it  can  hardly  fail  to  disappoint  readers  from  this 
.side  of  the  Atlantic  because  of  its  insular  treatment  of 
modern  Quakerism— which  of  course  is  far  the  hardest 
period  to  deal  with.  Elfrida  Vipont  tactfully  and  un- 
derstandingly  treats  the  separations  and  expansions 
which  have  wracked  American  Eriends  (only  a British 
or  Continental  Friend,  probably,  could  treat  such  sub- 
jects fairly),  but  we  may  hope  for  some  revisions  in 
the  second  edition  to  emphasize  the  far-flung  Society 
we  have  become,  to  note  the  spectacular  growth  of  the 
second  largest  Yearly  Meeting,  Africa  Yearly  Meeting, 
to  evaluate  the  contributions  of  the  gallant  efforts  of 


Continental  and  Oriental  Friends  to  live  up  to  their 
principles  in  the  face  of  totalitarianism,  and  the  strug- 
ghs  and  mistakes  of  Friends  in  the  United  States  in 
their  facing  of  conscription,  theological  differences,  and 
the  desire  to  emphasize  social  and  legislative  activities. 
The  philosophical  considerations  raised  by  our  recent 
history  and  our  present  “growing-edges”  can  hardly  be 
treated  in  a work  of  this  kind,  which  may  well  be  sup- 
plemented by  Henry  Cadbury’s  Friends  for  Three  Hun- 
dred Years  for  a more  rounded  study  of  modern  Quak- 
erism. As  Tessa  Cadbury  points  out,  this  scholarly 
volume  will  be  a valuable  addition  to  personal  and 
Meeting  libraries.  —Esther  Richards 


There  is  one  worse  thing  than  not  practicing  our 
profession  and  that  is  watering  down  our  profession  to 
match  our  practice.  —George  A.  Sutherland, 

at  Oxford 


THE  UNESCO  SCHOOL  OF  BASIC  EDUCATION 

By  Ed  Duckles 

This  article  is  one  of  several  reports  sent  home  bv 
Ed  Buckles  ( Corregidora  19A,  Tlacopac,  Villa  Obre- 
gon,  Mexico  20,  D.  F. ) from  his  trip  to  Europe,  the 
near  East  and  India  on  a Quaker  leadership  grant.  The 
Bulletin  hopes  to  present  a second  and  longer  article 
on  his  comments  on  India.— Ed. 

In  Cairo,  Egypt,  I had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  learning  more  about  the  UNESCO 
School  of  Basic  Education,  which  parallels  for 
the  Arab  States  the  similar  school  at  Patzcuaro, 
Mexi'o.  I did  not  know,  however,  that  I would 
find  in  the  Cairo  school’s  director  Dr.  Yousef  El 
Afifi,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  educators  and 
a man  of  profound  spiritual  depth  and  insight. 
The  two  memorable  hours  I had  with  him,  I 
count  among  the  finest  experiences  thus  far  on 
this  trip. 

“So  you  want  to  learn  what  techniques  have 
proved  most  effective  in  Rural  Development 
Projects.^”  asked  Dr.  Afifi.  “Then  don’t  look  for 
techniques,  look  for  attitudes— without  love  and 
kindness  and  sympathy  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  help  other  human  beings.  With  these  atti- 
tudes, everything  becomes  possible.” 

He  went  on  to  point  out  how  difficult  it  is 
for  middle  class  urban  people  to  achieve  these 
essential  attitudes  because  it  is  necessary  for 
them  first  to  overcome  their  feeling  that  “the 
poor  are  poor  because  they  are  somehow  infer- 
ior.” How  does  one  create  these  attitudes  of 
love  and  sympathic  understanding  on  the  part 
of  one’s  students?  There  is  only  od£  way.  They 
must  go  to  live  in  the  villages  themselves.  This 
is  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  Cairo 
School  and  the  Patzcuaro  School,  where  the  stu- 
dents go  out  to  the  villages  only  during  the  day 
and  return  to  their  hotels  at  night. 

Before  the  students  go  to  live  in  the  vil- 
lages, says  Dr.  Afifi,  they  feel  very  sophisticated 
and  diseuss  at  great  length  such  questions  as 
“What  is  social  welfare?”  and  “What  is  funda- 
mental education?”.  After  they  have  lived  in 
the  village,  they  no  longer  discuss— they  learn 
from  the  villagers. 
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It  is  very  easy  to  note  when  the  old  atti- 
tudes begin  to  ehange  and  the  new  ones  de- 
velop. As  one  girl  student  said,  “When  I first 
saw  a village  woman  with  her  dirty  ragged 
elothes,  I got  sick;  now  I don’t  get  sick.” 

A man  student  remarked,  “When  I and  the 
villagers  become  friendly  and  trust  one  another, 
everything  suddenly  becomes  easy.” 

Dr.  Afifi  concluded  our  interview  by  say- 
ing, “We  are  trying  to  effect  a marriage  be- 
tween modern  science  and  the  age-old  culture 
and  wisdom  of  the  rural  villages.  In  order  to 
do  this  we  must  learn  by  doing  and  teach  by 
example.’  There  is  no  other  way. 

“All  we  need  is  time  and  patience.  Too 
many  people  want  quick  results,  including 
UNESCO.  We  are  dealing  with  human  beings 
and  they  do  not  change  their  habits  and  atti- 
tudes easily.  Last  year  in  our  field  work  con- 
nected with  the  school,  we  succeeded  in  getting 
nine  villages  to  give  up  old  seed  and  accept  new 
improved  seed  for  planting.  The  reaction  of  a 
city  friend  of  mine  was  that  instead  of  achiev- 
ing this  small  gain,  we  should  have  invented  the 
seeds! 

“What  is  the  biggest  unsolved  problem  of 


our  school?  It  is  to  find  faculty  members  who 
can  help  our  students  become  loyal  to  world 
brotherhood— the  capacity  to  love  the  human 
race— is  still  rare,  but  that  must  be  our  goal.” 

I hope  this  will  give  you  just  a glimpse  of 
the  ideas  and  personality  of  Dr.  Yousef  El  Afifi, 
one  of  the  great  pioneers  in  fundamental  edu- 
cation. 


NEW  ZEALAND  GENERAL  MEETING 

From  Karori,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  Ruby 
Dowsett  writes  of  the  1955  General  Meeting  recently 
held  in  Dunedin,  “Epistles  and  World  Committee  in- 
terests linked  us  with  Friends  in  every  land,  and  gave 
a renewed  sense  of  belonging  to  the  world  wide  family 
of  Friends.  During  the  last  day  a letter  from  the  Dann 
family  brought  them  all  very  near  to  us,  and  we  re- 
called their  visit  to  this  country  with  thankfulness.” 

Special  concerns  of  the  General  Meeting  were 
these:  drawing  isolated  homes,  and  especially  the  chil- 
dren, into  closer  felolwship  with  the  Meetings;  the  de- 
sire for  unified  work  among  all  Christian  churches;  the 
difficulty  in  finding  the  right  Friends,  qualified  and 
concerned,  for  service  overseas;  increased  involvement 
in  political  matters.  “One  of  the  high  lights,”  she  con- 
tinues,” was  the  report  of  the  Young  Friends,  and  their 
experience  in  the  organization  of  work  camps  which 
have  touched  the  life  and  interest  of  a section  of  the 
Maori  people,  with  marked  success.  Though  this  is 
only  a small  beginning,  it  holds  promise  of  valuable 
service  in  the  future  in  the  gradual  establishment  of 


RESERVATIONS  FOR  YEARLY  MEETING 

Arizona  Church  Conference  Center,  Prescott,  Arizona 
August  18,  19,  20,  21,  1955 

To:  Cleo  Cox 

729  East  Pierce  St. 

Phoenix,  Arizona 

Please  make  reservations  for  my  party.  Inclosed  is  $2.00  registration  fee  for  each  adult. 


Men 


Women 


Young  People 
Children 


A.  Cabin  accommodation  and  full  board,  Aug.  18  (evening)  to  Aug.  21  (noon) 
( Single  persons  will  be  placed  in  dormitories ) 

Adult  fee  — $10,  plus  registration  — $2.00  

Young  People’s  fee  (5  to  16)  — 8.00  

Children  under  5,  free  for  meals,  3 to  5,  lodging  $1.50  

Please  bring  your  own  blankets  or  bedroll,  sheets,  pillows,  towels. 

Please  note:  altitude  at  Prescott  over  5000  feet. 

B.  Camping  (All  equipment  must  be  provided) 

Registration  fee  — $2.00  

Camping  fee  — 25c  per  night  for  each  person  over  3 years 
Number  of  campers  Children  under  3 

C.  Charges  for  separate  meals  are  as  follows: 

per  adult  youngster,  5 to  12 

Breakfast  50c  .50c 

Lunch  75c  38c 

Dinner  $1.00  50c 

Free  meals  for  children  under  5 years. 

Comments  on  room,  location,  special  needs,  etc.  


( Names) 

( Names) 

(Names  & ages,  5 to  16) 
(Names  & ages,  0 to  5) 


Prescott  can  be  reached  by  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  Greyhound  and  Continental  bus  lines.  Bonanza  and  Frontier 
airlines  maintain  regularly  scheduled  services  to  Prescott  and  make  connections  with  all  major  airlines  in  Denver, 
Phoenix  or  Las  Vegas. 

Transportation  from  Prescott  will  be  provided  for  those  who  need  it. 

Transportation  for  will  be  needed  . . 

Note:  $2.00  registration  fee  for  each  adult  must  accompany  reservation.  Deadline  for  reservation  for  entire 
period,  Augmst  10.  No  refunds  after  that  date.  Board  payable  upon  arrival. 

Date  Signature  . - - 

Address  . 
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THE  FRIENDS  BULLETIN 

Bulletin  Committee:  Grace  Lawrence,  chairman, 

Eleanor  Brownell,  Robert  Dann,  Ferner  Nuhn, 
Gretchen  Tuthill,  Martha  Vallance. 

Editor:  Esther  Richards. 

All  contributions  and  correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Friends  Bulletin,  2814.  N.  E.  27th 
Ave.,  Portland  12,  Oregon. 

PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING  and  PACIFIC  COAST 
ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS 

Clerk:  Ruth  Schmoe,  13434  40th  Ave.,  N.E.,  Seat- 
tle 55,  Washington;  Alternate  Clerk:  Lyra  Dann, 
725  N.  29th.,  Corvallis,  Oregon;  Recording  Clerk: 
Catherine  Bruner,  1603  Woodland  Drive,  Stock- 
ton,  California;  Reading  Clerk:  Clarence  Cunning- 
ham, 2422  Channing  Way,  Berkeley,  California; 
Secretary:  Frances  W.  Baltuth,  2597  Redondo 
Ave,  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  Treasurer:  Robert  L.  Sim- 
kin,  1032  West  36th  St.,  Los  Angeles  7,  California; 
Assistant  Treasurer:  Fannie  C.  Timberlake,  1368 
W.  37th  Drive,  Los  Angeles  7,  California. 

closer  relationships  with  our  Maori  friends. 

“We  were  encouraged  by  our  Peace  Committee’s 
report.  They  have  published  a statement  for  guidance 
of  young  Friends;  their  members  have  taken  an  active 
part  on  the  New  Zealand  Conscientious  Objectors  Ad- 
visory Board;  in  response  to  the  challenge  of  Dr.  Mani- 
kam’s  criticism  of  our  immigration  laws,  representation 
was  made  that,  as  a gesture  of  friendship,  a quota  of 
Asian  immigrants  be  admitted  annually.  While  the  re- 
sponse was  not  very  favorable,  it  is  clear  that  other  re- 
sponsible bodies  are  concerned.  . . General  Meeting 
decided  to  make  representations  to  our  Government 
urging  that  it  grant  recognition  to  tlie  Government  of 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  and  that  it  support  the 
admission  of  its  representative  to  the  United  Nations 
Organization.” 


U.  N.  SEMINAR 

At  the  time  of  the  tenth  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  United  Nations  in  San  Francisco,  thirty  Friends  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  a seminar  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Elmore  Jackson  and  Sydney  Bailey  of  the 
Quaker  U.N.  team  in  New  York.  The  participants  were 
representatives  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee offices  on  the  West  Coast  and  the  three  Yearly 
Meetings  located  in  our  region.  Members  of  our  Year- 
ly Meeting  who  attended  were  Elsie  Bergman,  Seat- 
tle; Catherine  Bruner,  Stockton;  Eubanks  Carsner, 
Riverside;  Clarence  Cunningham,  Berkeley;  Robert 
Dann,  Corvallis;  Thomas  Haley,  Calgary,  Alberta; 
Vern  James,  Palo  Alto;  Dick  Knapp,  Seattle;  Mary 
Ann  Lash,  Vancouver;  Ethel  Miller,  Seattle;  Doro- 
thy Murray,  Palo  Alto;  Walt  Raitt,  Pasadena;  Es 
ther  Richards,  Portland;  Floyd  Schmoe,  Seattle;  Ben 
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Seaver,  San  Francisco;  Alice  Shoemaker,  Glendale; 
Margaret  Simkin,  Los  Angeles;  Don  Elton  Smith, 
Watsonville;  Margaret  Terrell,  Seattle;  Gretchen 
Tuthill,  Carlsbad,  Calif. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
seminar  in  a short  space.  All  I can  do  is  sketch  a few 
impressions.  But  if  the  others  feel  as  1 do  about  this 
experience,  and  the  United  Nations,  all  they  want  is  to 
be  asked  to  talk  about  the  seminar!  The  difficulty  is  in 
getting  us  to  stop. 

The  experience  stretched  our  mental  powers  and 
our  understanding,  and  showed  us  how  important  re- 
ligious motivation  can  be  in  difficult  situations.  The 
group  rededicated  itself  to  the  cause  of  positive  peace, 
and  to  work  to  try  to  create  an  atmosphere— especially 
in  the  U.S.A.— where  the  U.  N.  can  function  effectively. 
Another  realization  which  came  to  all  of  us,  I think,  was 
that  the  problems  which  seem  so  imminent  today  must 
be  looked  on  as  long-term  ones.  Ten  years  is  a short 
time  indeed. 

It’s  impossible  for  us  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
our  two  leaders  for  their  intellectual  grasp  of  facts  and 
facets  of  complicated  situations,  their  lucidity  in  ex- 
planation, their  understanding  and  patience.  We  all 
came  away  filled  with  confidence  in  our  Quaker  U.  N. 
team,  and  in  their  work.  Elmore  and  Sidney  pointed 
out,  and  I think  we  saw  clearly,  that  any  opportunities 
to  be  of  help  which  have  come  to  Friends,  have  come 
because  of  past  Quaker  work,  dedicated  and  unspec- 
tacular, especially  on  both  sides  of  conflict  areas. 
Friends  must  continue  such  work  as  way  may  open, 
even  if  the  projects  themselves  do  not  seem  world- 
shaking. —Esther  Richards 


CASA  DE  LOS  AMIGOS 

A new  step  forward  has  just  been  taken  by  the 
Mexican  Friends  Service  Committee  with  the  signing 
of  a two-year  lease  on  a larger  and  more  adequate 
Friends’  House  or  “Casa  de  los  Amigos”  in  Mexico  City. 
For  some  time  the  Committee’s  former  quarters  had 
been  felt  to  be  too  small  for  the  steadily  growing  pro- 
gram and  everyone  is  very  happy  with  the  move. 

The  new  “Casa”  is  located  at  Ignacio  Mariscal  132, 
Mexico  1,  D.F.  (Tel.  13-97-56)  just  two  blocks  north 
of  the  “Monumento  de  la  Revolucion,”  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  City.  It  is  the  former  home  of  the  great 
Mexican  artist,  Jose  Clemente  Orozco,  and  is  therefore 
already  very  well  known.  In  addition  to  having  ample 
accommodations  where  overnight  guests  can  stay  reason- 
ably and  comfortably,  the  “Casa”  has  three  large  rooms 
for  meetings  and  conferences.  Friends’  Meeting  will  be 
held  there  each  Sunday  at  11  a.m.  It  is  hoped  that 
Friends  and  others  interested  in  Friends  Service  work 
will  look  upon  the  “Casa  de  los  Amigos”  as  their  home 
when  they  visit  Mexico  City.  Advance  reservations  for 
accommodations  can  be  made  by  writing  to  the  hostess, 
Florence  Smith,  Ignacio  Mariscal  132,  Mexico  1,  D.F. 

—Jean  Duckles 
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